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TRAINING COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


In January last an open meeting of librarians in Teacher Training 
Colleges was held at the Library Association in London. It considered a 
proposal to form a sub-section of the University and Research Section,. and 
appointed a committee to hold discussions with the Section. . It was agreed 
that one of the most. urgent tasks was to draw up a. memorandum setting out 
standards for college libraries, and in view of the-introduction of the 
three-year course in October, the committee decided to.prepare a-preliminary 
draft memorandum which might form a basis for subsequent.discussions. This 
was circulated to Institutes. of Education, and presented.to.a.meeting of 
college librarians of.the London Institute, where it.was agreed.to.submit 
it to the Library Association. The Library Association has invited the 
A.T.C.D.E. to form a joint committee to discuss standards, and .the.memorandum 
has been submitted for consideration as a working -paper for that ,committee. 


It was felt that, as the matter is of considerable current.interest, 
and as the London Institute has received many enquiries about appropriate 
standards, that publication of this preliminary memorandum might be helpful 
to other colleges which are faced with the task of reorganising their 
library services. 


Preliminary Draft Memorandum 
on Standards for Training College Libraries 


Considerable discussion is at present taking place on the development 
of the library services of teacher training colleges, but standards of 
provision vary widely, and some concern has been expressed ,by, Principals 
and Librarians at the lack of any authoritative. guide to.appropriate 
standards. The Library Association and the A.T.C.D.z.-.prepared a - 
memorandum which_was published in the Library Association Record in 
January 1958, but this confined itself to a general statement.of -principles.. 
There has been _some response to this document, but.the.general -position 
remains far from satisfactory, and in any case the introduction of the 
three-year course in September makes necessary some re-appraisal,, and.some 
expansion of the original memorandum. 


The role of .a Library in an educational institution must be more 
than merely a store, providing material, chosen by academic staff, only 
as and when it is requested. The opportunity is provided by the three- 
year course for greater depth of study, for the full development of 
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curriculum studies, and for the extension of liberal studies aimed at 
producing greater maturity of personality in the student. The Library 

has its own unique part to play in this, a part that becomes even more 
important as the quantity of research and publication grows. It is no 
longer enough for a student to have acquired a reasonable amount of 
information about his subject; he must also know his way about the 
literature and be able to use the many reference tools now being produced 
in increasing numbers. There is therefore a growing need for.libraries to 
provide some bibliographical training as well as a good and well organised 
book stock. Furthermore, it is characteristic of specialist libraries 
that they develop a high level of information service as.an aid to.research 
workers, and this will be very necessary in training college libraries, 
and one of the most valuable of their activities, when-.the-extra year 
allows staff and students to pursue their own original .studies. 


It is not to be expected that these essential contributions.to the 
development of the training colleges can take place with-.the-present level 
of library provision. The following standards are suggested as a reasonable 
target in the present situation, and as allowing scope-for the future 
developments that will certainly follow at a not too distant date. 


Premises 


Although there is much to be said in favour of separate departmental 
collections in a large library, it is certain that a central grouping is 
desirable in training colleges. Not only is this much easier to administer 
with a small staff, but neither academic staff nor students.stand to benefit 
by the intense degree of subject specialisation that comes.with.a depart- 
mental arrangement. On the contrary, it is desirable that there should be 
displayed together the whole range of subjects, so as .to.demonstrate their 
interrelations and avoid limiting the student's outlook. 


The importance of high quality equipment can hardly-be-.over-emphasised. 
An attractive and comfortable library "needs no bush", and can play a 
significant part in encouraging the student to spend the right -proportion 
of his leisure time in study. The library should therefore.have .good rooms 
with adequate heating, lighting, comfortable seating, and. room.to move about, 
so that the library staff can carry out their routine. .duties.and enquiry 
work without disturbing the readers. There should also be.a separate library 
office, with a typewriter and telephone, so that the librarian.has.a -place 
in which certain kinds of work may be done without disturbance,.and in 
which, conversely, typing and the packing and unpacking of-parcels can be 
done without disturbing readers. Such a room is also desirable so that the 
librarian may hold discussions with academic staff, interview applicants 
for library posts, and receive visitors. 
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Heating and ventilation: temperatures should not be allowed to 
fall below 60°, nor rise above 75° in hot weather; - ventilation.should.be 
arranged so that draughts.do not blow directly.on.readers,or.their papers.. 


Light: each.desk should receive 50 lumens.per square.foot from.lamps . 
situated so as not to cause dazzle. 


Seating: seats should give a satisfactory posture, and should be 
provided at a proportion of 20-25% of the staff and -student population, | 
according to the other facilities for study in the.college. . 


Space: each student should have not less than 3 square feet of desk; 
research workers, need more. . Book presses should have -gangways.not less 
than 3 feet wide. 


Costs: it.is difficult to give an average figure, but 25/-.per square 
foot is suggested as a reasonable cost for equipping the library. 


Stock 


The basis of the stock must obviously be a good,. representative 
collection of_books on all the subjects taught; this should.include,a. 
selection, if possible, of foreign works, particularly.in.colleges .where 
comparative studies are made. A selection of background material not 
directly related to the curriculum.can play an important educative role,. 
and should therefore not be overlooked. 


It is particularly vital today that college libraries-should.be.well 
provided with.reference books and periodicals; many.are.sadly.lacking.in 
these two major groups of research materials.. Indexes .and.abstracts, extend 
the range of the library's coverage far beyond its.own resources,.and.are. 
well supported by inter-library lending schemes. Good provision for binding, 
especially of periodicals,.and the replacement of -worn-out.and lost books 
should be made as a separate item. from.the.main .book. fund. 


Scope should also be given to the librarian for developing. special . 
collections reflecting the research interests of the staff. 


Illustrations and. other aids to teaching should-be given.special . 
provision, and.a collection. of good modern textbooks maintained for.use-in 
school practice. This should be kept in a sequence separate from the main 
stock, and may. not require such detailed treatment in, for. example, 
cataloguing and classification. 


No library can function without a book fund adequate to its needs. 


A training college could provide a good collection with a book fund equal 
to some £4 per student plus £10 per member of staff.. 
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Staff 


It is not proposed to discuss here the duties of the-Librarian, 
beyond what has been said already about the need for bibliographical 
instruction and the provision of an information service. . It will,.it 
is hoped be abundantly clear by now that the training. college.library . 
must be in the charge of a highly-qualified librarian... The .1958.Report 
outlined some of the more important duties, and suggested.that it was 
"unreasonable to expect a member of the lecturing staff.to undertake the 
duties of librarian in addition to his normal functions". . It will be.even 
more unreasonable when the library functions themselves.develop.as proposed 
here, and, apart from exceptional cases, which are always liable.to arise, 
the Librarian should be a full-time Chartered Librarian. He may, of course, 
undertake some lecturing duties,.and conduct seminars,.but .these should.be 
within his own field,. that is, the bibliography of subject. He should 
not be encumbered with routine duties, but should be-able to.devote his 
whole time to professional work; this means that at least.one. junior 
assistant should be provided for routine and clerical duties. In.the 
larger colleges,.it would be desirable to have, in-addition, further. 
professional assistance so that the library may function.at.full.efficiency 
for iong opening hours. Student assistants may be useful, and no doubt 
the experience is valuable to them, but they should-not.be used.as.a lever 
to prevent the Librarian having adequate professional help. 


The status of the Librarian plays a vital part.in-determining the 
value of the library to the college. It is necessary.to.recognise.the 
contribution that can be made by professional librarianship,.and.it is 
recommended that the Librarian should have the status.of.a Head.of. 
Department and_be directly responsible to the Principal. ..He-.should be a 
member of the Academic Board. This position is now, recognised,in 
Universities, and the Training Colleges stand to benefit.greatly.by 
following their example. Librarians of this calibre are available, but 
they cannot be expected to enter, or remain in, training.colleges if their 
professional worth does not receive its proper assessment. 


This should.be accompanied by a recognition of the Librarian's 
professional responsibility. He should be encouraged, and given facilities, 
to carry out research work in his own field, to publish in .professional 
journals, and to attend professional meetings. These are of particular 
importance at this time, when many new ideas are current, and will help 


to ensure that the college receives the maximum benefit from its library 
service. 


Conclusion 


This memorandum aims at a standard that is a good deal. higher than 
that existing in.many training colleges at present. This is-.because it 
is important to recognise that, just as the teaching-profession is raising 
its own standards .by. introducing the three-year course,.so the standard 
of the library profession is being. raised to enable librarians. to.make.a 
better contribution to. education. and-scholarship. For.this reason,. this 
memorandum does not deal with the details of library methods. The 
appointment of properly qualified librarians, at the proper level,. ensures 
that colleges will have the best advice in such -matters. 


But other institutions, in government, universities, local authorities, 
and industry, are already competing for the best talent-in-the. library 
profession. It would be a sad mistake, just at the.beginning. of,the,new. 
era in teacher training, if the training colleges were to fail to secure 
their proper share of this talent. The importance of libraries in colleges 
and in schools, as auxiliaries in the service of education, grows steadily. 
The best possible advantages should and can be gained from them, but only 
if their standards are as high as those of the colleges themselves. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


by 


Miss P.M. Downie 


The Library of the Ministry of Education, which is now housed in the 
new wing of the main office of the Ministry in Curzon Street has known 
many hones. The Library had its origins in an international educational 
exhibition sponsored by the Society of Arts in 1854. This exhibition was 
held in St. Martin's Hall (now demolished) Long Acre and many of the books 


which were given and shown on this occasion are still available in the 
present Library. 


The Educational Museum 


The books were first held by the Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education, and in 1857 when the Museum at South 
Kensington was formed they were put in one of the "temporary iron buildings". 
For the next ten years they were displayed along with school furniture, 
scientific apparatus, drawing models and other educational material in what 
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was known as the Educational Museum. In the course of these years 

a reading room was opened and reference books, periodicals and more 
books on the history and progress of education in Britain and abroad 
were acquired. 


The Educational Library 


Tn 1867 the educational apparatus was removed elsewhere and the 
Educational Library stood alone. To it in 1876 was added a collection 
of books of general literature which had been formed for the use of 
Inspectors and other Officers at the central offices of the Committee 
of Council on Education in Whitehall. This survives as H.M. Inspectors 
collection of Specialist and Technical Books and is housed on the 
ground floor of the new library. Another addition to the Library at 
South Kensington was made in 1882 when it was decided that all the 
books from the Library of the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
Street, which were not required by the Staff of the Geological Survey, 
or by the Mining class, should be moved to South Kensington for the use 
of the professors and students of the National School of Science - courses 
of instruction in science then being given at South Kensington. 


Separation of the Books 


In the year 1882 a Committee of Advice and Reference was set up 
to examine and report on the educational collections in the South 
Kensington Museum and it was decided to divide the books, those relating 
to Science forming a science library - those on art being added to the 
Art Library, and those on education forming a separate section by themselves. 
It was this section which at the end of 7896 was moved to Whitehall and 
was placed in the care of the office of Special Inquiries and Reports 
under the Directorship of Michael E. Sadler. The Library then contained 
about 7,000 volumes and a representative collection of British and foreign 
journals. 


St. Stephen's House 


In 1897 the Special Inquiries Department and the Library were moved 
to rooms at St. Stephen's House Cannon Row. They were distributed among 
the different rooms occupied by the Officers of the Department and it was 
not possible to allow public access to the shelves. A special collection 
of books for loan to H.M. Inspectors was formed to overcome some of the 
difficulty. 


Board of Education 


The next landmark in the history of the Library-.was the appointment 
of Mr. A.E. Twentyman as Librarian in 1903. To him fell the task of 
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making a scheme for the classification and arrangement of-the books 

when in 1908 they were moved to the new offices of the Board of Education 
in King Charles Street, Whitehall. Here oak bookshelves were provided 
and three large rooms on the ground floor were assigned to the now 
classified Library. ] 


South Kensington again: ‘1st World War 


From 1917 to 1921 the Library found itself again in-.South 
Kensington, its offices having been taken over by the Ministry of 
Munitions, and when in October the Board returned to Whitehall the oniy 
accommodation available for the Library was in what were called "the 
basement courts". There the books remained until the Board removed to 
Kingsway. 


Belgrave Square: 2nd World War 


On the outbreak of the second world war temporary quarters had once 
more to be found - this time in Belgrave Square. Here under the watchful 
care of the second librarian, Miss Dorothy Shuckburgh, who was with the 
Board from 1905 to 1948,the library survived the London blitz. Much of 
the collection was stored in places of especial safety for the duration of 
the war but the work of indexing journals and new books was carried on. 


Ministry of Education Curzon Street 


In 1948 the Library moved with other sections of the Ministry. to the 
offices in Curzon Street and for the past ten years was housed partly on 
the ground floor, where a reading room was provided and partly in the 
fortified basement - subterranean quarters outrivalling the basement 
courts of Whitehall. From these dungeons the books have now emerged and 
can now be found in pleasant surroundings in the newly built wing of the 
present building. The library occupies three floors - on the mezzanine 
floor are the Reading Room and administrative offices, housing the catalogue 
and the majority of the books on the history and progress of education in 
this and other countries, official papers, periodicals, bibliographies and 
general reference books. Directories, calendars, dictionaries etc. are 
readily available here. A pamphlet box room is also provided. On the 
ground floor less current official papers - British and foreign - are 
stored, and here too is H.M. Inspectors library of specialist and technical 
books and the specimen school text-books kept up to date. by arrangement 
with the Publishers' Association. Adjacent is the despatch room where 
books are collected, sorted, packed and unpacked on their way to and from 
Teachers' Short Courses throughout the year. 


A third portion of the Library is housed in stacks.in the basement and 
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this comprises bound and unbound periodicals - official papers, pamphlets 
and other archive material not in current demand. All floors are 
connected by stairs and a book lift. 


There are now over 150,000 books in the Library.. They are 
arranged according to the decimal scheme devised by the first librarian 
with some modifications and changes. The card catalogue and subject- 
index to books and periodicals begun under his direction continues to 
grow, and is the guide for successive generations of readers. A monthly 
list of additions first issued in 1865 (Reference 13th Report of the 
Science and Art Department) is still issued and distributed within the 
Ministry and to other libraries and educationalists at home and abroad. 
About 3,000 books and official papers are added yearly by purchase and 
by gift. The Library still receives many annual reports and other 
documents from the Commonwealth, Europe and the U.S.A. by gift and by 
exchange. The Library is rich in histories of education, especially the 
histories of individual universities, colleges, schools and associations. 
It has a valuable collection of biographies of educationalists and many 
treatises on the theory and principles of education. There are important 
collections of books on psychology and child study, youth services and 
adult education. The emphasis is still upon comparative education and 
the library is well stocked with books and background material for this 
study. Other important sections cover technical and vocational education 
curriculum and methods of teaching. 


Besides official documents, pamphlets and books the Library has a 
valuable collection of British and foreign periodicals with bound volumes 
of some of the first issues of these. Over 300 journals on education and 
relevant subjects are subscribed for yearly - some are bound for permanent 
reference, others are cut and extracts are bound separately or collected 
in bound volumes of miscellanies. All are indexed, and this subject index 
to periodicals which like the subject index to books is chronologically 


arranged forms one of the most useful sources of information for research 
workers. 


The Library has several special collections - The Grenfell collection 
of books on physical education which contains interesting material for 
comparative studies of this subject: a collection of specimen school text 
books British and foreign: a library of specialist books for the use of 
H.M. Inspectors on subjects ranging from English literature, language, 
history, geography and science to engineering and housecraft: a collection 
of children's books for exhibition and the Reverend Richard Brooke 
collection of books on pedagogy. It was in the year 1864 that the 
Reverend Richard Brooke of Gateforth House Selby presented to the Science 
and Art Department 792 books "curious as illustrating the history and 
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progress of education in this country". Until 1959 these books were 
kept in the Science library. 


There are some rare books in this collection but the Library's 
most precious possession is a first edition of Roger Ascham's Scholemaster 
or plaine and perfite way of teachying children to understand, write and 
speake the Latin tong ... This was printed by John Daye in 1570. For 
those interested in the history of education the works of many pioneers 
‘of education such as Sarah Trimmer, Maria Edgeworth, Robert Owen, 
Sir’J. Kay Shuttleworth, Sir Joshua Fitch and others are all available 
for reference in the Library. 


Functions of the Library 


With all these resources old and new at its command, .and furnished 
‘with current reference books, indexes and guides the Library.plays an 
active part not only in the day to day information work of the Ministry 
but as a research library for students of education from all countries. 
The main collection is for reference as the Library receives many calls 
for information by telephone and letter. Students of education, British 
and foreign,use the Reading Room on long and short term programmes of 
research. An average of eight to nine hundred visitors are recorded yearly 
but this figure does not include those who come for general information 
daily. Books are lent - but only to officers of the Ministry and H.M. 
Inspectors who also borrow, in large quantities, books for exhibition at 
Teachers courses. An average of 13,000 books is lent each year. 


The Library is open daily for consultation from 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 poem 
except on Saturdays and Public Holidays. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE U.S.A. AND GREAT BRITAIN 


by 


Mrs. Elizabeth Blake 


In the United States standards of service in school libraries vary 
from community to community, and from state to state. School library 
service on an organized basis is a more recent development in England than 
in the United States, but it has not been uniform in each U.S. community. 
The American Library Association! has established standards of service for 
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school libraries; these are recommended standards, which are constantly 
being reconsidered and reviewed. 


Generally speaking, the librarian in the U.S. schools, -whether 
elementary, junior high or senior high, is qualified as a librarian and 
as a teacher, i.e. he or she has the academic background in the field of 
educational theory and practice, in addition to an undergraduate degree, 
and has completed the course of study of an accredited library school. 
Thus equipped the librarian has the title of teacher librarian, and, working 
with the other members of the teaching staff, with due consideration for 
the school programme and curriculum, assembles a collection of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals and other materials to supplement.and to complement 
the teaching equipment of the classroom: the school library is the 
resources centre. The teacher librarian's work consists chiefly of 
administration, organization and teaching the use of library materials. 


Library instruction includes the use of the classification system, 
the use of the card catalogue (almost universally an author, -title,-subject 
or dictionary catalogue) the use of the periodical indices, and book talks, 
all geared to age and grade. This instruction may include the use of films, 
filmstrips ,° and recordings. 


The librarian is a book specialist and standards of book selection 
are high. The book collection, in addition to being a varied one, 
generally includes local history. The basic collection includes.standard 
works of fiction and non-fiction. Audio-visual aids. may.be housed in the 
library, and some schools have audio-visual aid specialists. Special 
collections in U.S. senior and junior high school libraries include 
materials on vocation or careers, and college catalogues. (universities, 
nursing schools, armed forces). This material may duplicate.the collection 
of the career's specialist. The school library houses a professional 
collection for the teaching staff: additional material may be borrowed 
from the public library, the county library, the state library, or from 
the local Board of Education library. 


Not only do the professional library? and teaching organizations* 
publish classified and annotated booklists which can be used to establish 
and to maintain school library collections, but also publications of the 
H.W. Wilson Co.,2 R.R. Bowker,° and other allied groups as well as local 
libraries offer help, (e.g. the School Library Laboratory of Teachers 
College Columbia University makes available free and inexpensive materials 
as a service). 


Elementary schools may have a library, but more often have classroom 
libraries only. 
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In addition to a school library, most secondary schools.in.the 
United States have a study hall, under the supervision of a member of 
the teaching staff. The Study hall is for work requiring the use of 
student's textbooks: the library is for the use of library materials. 


Periodicals may include local and national newspapers, weekly news, 
art, foreign language, home fashion, and scientific magazines. 


Those periodicals which are indexed in the Reader's Guide may be 
filed for one or more years - depending on space and usage. Others may be 
clipped or offered to the subject department. 


The librarian is also responsible for processing the library 
materials. Some school libraries subscribe to the H.W. Wilson Company's 
service which supplies catalogue cards. In some communities .this work 
is done at the local public library. One Long Island, New York,. community 
has co-ordinated its book buying and processing to the extent that books 
arrive at each of the schools ready to be placed on the shelves and the 
catalogue cards are filed immediately. 


In some libraries, the librarian has assistants and even a-secretary. 
Student help is welcomed and encouraged. Student assistants issue books 
and shelve returned books, do book preparation, mending, filing, typing, 


all under supervision. This student help forms a nucleus of recruits to 
the profession. 


The school librarian may take classes or special groups to.the local 
public library for orientation, to see special exhibits or to.collections 
of local history. Though the school library aims to stimulate leisure 
reading, more leisure reading and required reading is encouraged during 
school holidays, and books are borrowed from the public libraries. Some 
schools lend books over holiday periods. (U.S. school summer vacation 
period is from two to three months.) A service which is featured in some 
school libraries is the sale of 'paper-backs'. 


The librarian may be the advisor of a club-this may be a-literary 
club or ong of special interest to the librarian. In one. California 
community,~ one year the school librarian works with Parent-Teacher's 
Association groups, the next year a librarian from the public library 
works with the group. Co-ordination of professional activities with those 
librarians in special and private schools is another activity. 


A unique feature of some U.S. libraries is the interest taken by 
parent groups. This directed interest will supply volunteers to help the 
librarian, provide funds for books and library equipment, and in some cases 
will aim to raise the standards of the particular school library. 
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Comparisons between school libraries inthe United States-with those 
in England can be biased in that they reflect the opinions and obser- 
vations of one individual. The experiences of work with young people, 
as a reference librarian, and as a specialist in juvenile literature in 
two large public library systems with the qualifications of a school 
librarian enabled this writer to feel that she could properly apply for 
an exchange of positions with an English secondary school librarian. 

The following points have been raised in the writer's mind. 


The Library Association and the School Library Ascociation might 
consider the possibility of school librarians with the approved 
professional qualifications of the Library Association spending one 
year at a Teacher's Training College to qualify as teachers. Not only 
would they have similar backgrounds to other members of the teaching 
staff, they would also be eligible for the identical salaries and 
holidays. 


In secondary school libraries, the all over picture is comparable to 
that in the United States. 


The librarian assigned to secondary schools is responsible.for the 
technical processes, but is in some cases not allowed to help. with .the 
education of the children. Those counties having school library service 
might consider a pooling of processing and cataloguing. The librarian 
would have more time to devote to work with pupils and staff. 


All school libraries in primary or in secondary schools should 
consider the advisability of author and title card catalogues for students 


and staff. This needs organization but their use helps to develop student 
skills. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Reference Library of Comparative Education and Research 


Jottings 


This term we decided that something must be done about our Russian 
Section in the Comparative Library. Enquiries are coming in from other 
libraries and Institutes as well as from our students on Russian education, 
particularly on method - methods of teaching science - history and the 
teaching of English. We had a certain amount of material, we had some gifts 
from Professor Kairov, President of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of 
the RSFSR, when he visited the Institute last year, but we needed more, and 


it is difficult to arrange exchanges without knowing more about the available 
material. 


; Thus it was that I came to go on the Comparative Education tour to the 
U.S.S.R. We thought that perhaps you might like to know something. about 
the Education Libraries there, so we are including the report I made and a 
list of some of the books I brought back. The titles are translated into 
English but we have the Russian editions and they may be seen in the 
Comparative Library. 


Education and Libraries in Russia 


Russia is certainly a librarian's paradise. One cannot go anywhere 

at all without coming upon a book stall or a library. Moreover it is always 
books and people. To come upon a small bundle of fur (impossible to distin- 
guish whether it is a girl or boy), turning over the pages of.a book, in the 
company of an old man or woman,.sitting on a step or some other convenient 
seat, is a common sight in Russia. Every School, Institute, House of Culture, 
Agricultural Centre hes a library. Libraries are an integral part both of 
“education and leisure. 


We were very fortunate in that all the authorities were extremely 
kind and helpful and between us we saw several school libraries,-a pdlytechnic 
library, a department library of Moscow University, the Lenin Library, the 
Ushinski State Educational Library and the N.K. Krupskaia Institute of 
Librarianship at Leningrad. 


School No. 739 in Moscow - a new secondary school - had a-modern fair 
sized library. This had open access to books, walls for display, magazines 
and reading tables. It was cheerful with plants on the windovsills, plenty 
of light and altogether inviting. The library was open each day until six 
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o'clock with a trained full time librarian in charge. The children were 
also encouraged to use the State and other children's libraries in the city. 
The borrowers' tickets besides the usual details registered the books the 
child had read, acting as a guide to the librarian of the child's reading 
habits and interests. But ‘open access' is only just beginning and the 
other school libraries we saw had books in stacks and the younger children ~ 
anyway had to choose from catalogues and not from the shelves. The Lenin 
rural school we visited near Leningrad had a full time librarian who. also 
taught literature. At lunch time there was a long queue of children wanting 
books and one of the older girls was helping to issue them. Reading lists 
seem to be given in class and children cannot of course browse very easily 
with closed access to the shelves. 


The Polytechnic Institute outside Leningrad had a very extensive 
library in technical subjects - a million books, a thousand periodicals - 
seating space for 700 students - open from 9 a.m. - 11 p.m. each day 
inéiuding Sunday during the term, and fifty-four staff. They had as is 
usual in Russia..an author, a subject dictionary and a classified or 
systematic catalogue. They used cards from the All Union Book Chamber 
and various technical abstracts, periodical indexes and bibliographies 
prepared centrally. 


It was impossible to see more than one of the twenty-six. reading- rooms 
attached to the Science Faculties in the modern Moscow University .building 
in the Lenin Hills. There are seven department libraries and separate 
reading rooms for research workers and academic staff, students and student 
reading rooms where textbooks.can-be read or borrowed. for home use, and a 
central reference library and a bibliography reading room. All these 
different rooms obviously make it much easier and quicker to.obtain the 
books that one needs in one's own subject. Each department library appears 
to have its own catalogue and for all intents and purposes is a separate 


subject library. However, a book conveyor belt brings books quite speedily 
from the central store. 


The Lenin State Library in Moscow we all found most impressive.- 
This is a mixture of a national deposit library like the British -Museum 
(three copies of each book published in Russia have to be presented.there) 
with the largest public library ever imagined. It is open to all the public 
and has extensive children's rooms and deals with enquiries. from all over 
the country. It is all very beautifully arranged and presented.—.The most 
interesting detail, I thought,was the display room for all new. publications. 
Every Monday all the new publications for the week previously are put out 
on racks for people to see and handle. The cards for the books are filed 
in the room for several weeks so that it is always possible to see exactly 
what has been recently published. The books in the enormous stack rooms are 
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arranged by size to save space - apparently the usual way in Russian 
libraries. The result is a very neat appearance. This library has a 

staff of 2,300 and runs its own training school for post graduate specialists 
and has a language school for staff. It prepares many of the specialist 
catalogues and bibliographies used throughout Russian libraries. 


The Ushinski State Educational Library in Moscow is comparable to our 
Institute Library or perhaps the Ministry of Education Library. It has 
however a staff of sixty-five instead of our nine. It is attached.to the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. It is the main centre for educational 
documentation and information and carries out various kinds of reference 
and bibliographical work in the field of education. It has a stock of 
almost a million technical works on education. It appears to have similar 
problems as our own on classification schemes for education.and makes various 
subject and classified catalogues as well.as-author catalogues. It produces 
book and periodical article lists each quarter. It does-not have a separate 
library for comparative education but shelves foreign books into the 
appropriate subject. The librarians were interested to know how we arrange 
our .library and we had quite a-.discussion about this and we arranged to 
* exchange more material and maintain contacts. 


We spent a long and very interesting morning at the N.K. Krupskaia 
Institute of Librarianship in Leningrad. This is a training institute-for 
librarians. It is a five year full time course but also runs evening. and 
correspondence courses. It combines a course of scientific, humanist and 
political education and technical training with a fair amount of practical 
work in libraries. They maintain their own practising library. Apart from 
this there is a post-graduate course to prepare teachers of librarianship 
and research workers and further there is another three year course after 
three years practical work. 


This Institute publishes research works, textbooks, advice notes for 
libraries, transactions and so on and acts as a general centre for meetings 
and conferences for the area. 


There are a number of other such training institutes and there are 
courses in Tekhnikums for semi professional librarians, a three year course, 


and there are special post graduate courses for special libraries such as 
the Lenin Library. 


All these libraries, although individual to the Institution.of.which 
they are a part, belong to the whole network of libraries which cover Russia. 
Lenin and his wife believed very much in the concept of the library as an 
educational mass medium. At the First All-Russian Conference on Adult 
Education in 1918 he laid down "that work be commenced towards establishing 


an organised network of libraries - no parallel organization should-be 
created and there should be only one planned organization". This centralised 
planning has simplified administration and finance and made possible a very 
quick development. Libraries are established everywhere and now librarians 
are searching for new methods to cope with their ever increasing demands. 
Open access to books is evidently much discussed. It is debated whether 
individual help to .the reader will not be more difficult this way. 'To 
choose or not to choose" brings-with it perhaps the need for a more intimate 
personal approach to books and readers - given when necessary and withheld 
when unnecessary. Choice - combined with all this dynamic planned 
docunentation could establish something quite new and vital in librarianship. 


Books Erought Back from Russia 


Arakin, V.D. Methodology of English upper forms. 1958. 


Artistic training in a kindergarten from the experience of Leningrad 
kindergartens. 1959. 


Makhova, K.V. By the steps of life. 1. Family. 2. Difficult years. ‘a 
3. Adult children. 4, My encounters. ae 


Acadery of Pedagogical 3ciences RSFSR. Teaching of history and constitution 
of SSSR in schools. 1959. 


Pevznez, M.S. Children - mental defectives (Oligofzeny). 1959. 
Galperin, I.R. Second and third year English. 1947. 
Russian Folktales. ‘The princess and the frog. 1958. 


Recent literature on electric power, metallurgy, and mechanical engineering. 
Information = Bibliographic Bulletin. Series 3: Mechanical engineering. 


No. 4. 1959. 


Questions regarding a bibliography oi recommended children's literature. 


1959. 
The role of the family in the education of pre-school children. 1959. 


Documentary material in history lessons. 1959. 

The training of pupils in schools for the blind in working activities. 1958. 
Method for teaching history in the primary schools. 1959. 

Cerebral paralysis in children and the way to overcome it. 1959. 


Industrial training and labour for pupils in the IX-XI classes of state 
schools, in the 1959-60 school year. 


Academy of Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR. Works of the scientific section 
on "defectology" (physically and mentally defectives). 1958. 
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Proceedings of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR. Research on 
the education of blind and partially blind. 1957 and 1959. 


Korndorf, B.F. Methodology of the English language. 1958. 


Academy of Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR for 1959. Bibliography on 
pedagogical sciences. Includes all branches of teaching, psychology, 
administration, and types of schools. Also on foreign schools. 


Makarenko, A.S. Bibliography. 1959. 


Anglo-Russian dictionary of library terms. 1941, 


On open access to the library stacks, from working experience in the 
libraries of Leningrad and the Leningrad region. 1959. 


The wealth of the libraries for the people. Material for school studies, 
1959. 


Adrianova, A.E. How to train children for school. Pamphlet for pupils 
in the first year of school. 1959. 


Perspectives of development of educational science and co-ordination 
of work of academies and departments of education and education institutes. 


1959. 
Bibliography on pedagogical sciences for 1958. 


Academy of Pedagogical Sciences RSFSR. Plan of research work of the 
Academy for 1960. 


Krupskoi, N.K. Leningrad State Library Institute. 1958. 

Nadejda Konstantinov Krupskaia. Bibliography. 1959. 

Index to Bulletin of the Academy of Educational Science of the RSFSR. 1957. 
Regional studies in school. (Local history). 1959. 

Album of photographs of English speaking school, Moscow. 


T. Bristow. 
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* THE REFERENCE SECTION OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND A SUGGESTED 


STOCK FOR SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL REFERENCE LIBRARIES (contd.) 


by 


H.H. Aston 


NEWSPAPERS , MAGAZINES AND PICTURES 


The most recent book is out of date before it is published. New. 
knowledge has been gained between the writing of the book and-its publication. 
If a good library is to be kept alive and up to date, it is essential that 
this gap between the world of books and the day to day world should be 
bridged. No library therefore should be without its newspapers and 
magazines to meet this need, ani.the same care and thought should be devoted 
to choosing them as is devoted to choosing books. 


The study of contemporary events-is a subject which is of great.concern 
to us and yet by the very nature of things it is ill served by books. There 
must be a time lag between the events themselves and their record in a 
permanent form, and this gap is filled for us by the daily newspapers, weekly 
and monthly reviews, newsletters and so on. ‘It seems an essential part of 
the function of a school library that this branch is not ignored... It is 
an ideal policy to take a selection of daily papers, representing different 
political points of view, but this is rarely possible both on account of 
expense and the difficulty of display. The need can be met by provision of 
weeklies of different political complexion (e.g. The Times Weekly; The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly; Spectator; New Statesman).'1 Of. course, much 
of the material ‘is fugitive and dates very rapidly indeed' but newspapers 
and periodicals are ‘the life blood of history, and the possession of issues 
of newspapers covering critical moments of past history enable a teacher to 
supplement the work he does in the classroom. '@ 


One daily paper at least should be placed in the school library, and 
if possible, two of different political views. If one paper only can be 
afforded, a change should be rung every month. ‘It is obviously better where 
serious work is being done on current events that more than one point of view 
shall always be represented. '7 


This article is based on a dissertation which was submitted 

to the Birmingham Institute of Education as part of its course 

on school librarianship and is published with the permission a 
of Professor Jeffreys and of the author. vite 
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Newspaper display has always been a difficult problem. Space is - 
often taken up which the librarian considers would be put to better.use 
if it were filled with shelving for more books. However, newspapers should 
as far as possible be displayed on a rack where they can be easily. consulted, 
and if possible be placed side by side in order to afford comparison. 


Rather more important, to some school librarians, than the purchase 
of newspapers is the provision of magazines. These are more convenient to 
store and to display and they help to maintain an interest in the.library. 
‘They are the indispensable bridge’, — the School Library Association, . 
‘between the daily paper and the book,'*t and indeed Lucille Fargo goes so 
far as to say, ‘If there were no better reason for a liberal magazine 
allowance in the library budget than the fact that worthy periodicals are. 
needed to counterbalance the insinuating and demoralising influence of the 
corner news stand, that in itself would be reason enough. '? R.G. Ralph 
believes that ‘it is desirable that all children should be introduced .to 
serious periodical literature and that some of them at least should, know 
sometiiing of the use of a periodical index such as the Library Association's 
Subject Index to Periodicals.'© The mMagaZine should take its .place in .the 
library to supplement the information which can be found in books. In fact, 
McCoivin reminds us, ‘much of the information in periodicals never finds its 
way into books; it may be of purely temporary value or local interest.'7 
It follows then that children should be introduced to the better type of 
Magazine and periodical, for at present far too many leave school thinking 
of periodicals as cheap fictional magazines. 


Every magazine chosen for the school library should be subjected-.to 

the c.vsest scrutiny and its contents analysed. The tastes, limitations 
and «apabilities of the children should be studied before the magazine 
buyiag is fixed. The librarian would be wise to experiment a. little.by 
buying various magazines to see how they are received by the pupils. 
Experience has shown that in the secondary modern boys’ school (age range 

1 to 15 years) many of the recommended magazines do not appeal (e.g. Collin's 
"New Elizabethan’ and 'The Children's Newspaper.') There appears to be a 
lack of magazines for secondary modern boys. The primary, grammar and 
secondary modern girls all seem catered for, but the secondary modern boy 
seems to be left with comics or near comics ('Wizard', 'Hotspur', 'Adventure'). 
There seems to be room for a watered down ‘Boy's Own Paper' for secondary 
modern boys. 


Stott suggests that there should be five types of periodical found 
in the secondary school. He lists these as: 


(a) one or more of the well established weeklies (Spectator, 
New Statesman, Time and Tide, Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Economist, Listener); 


(b) one or more good illustrated papers (Illustrated London 
News, Picture Post); 


(c) some subject periodicals (Greece and Rome); 


(d) periodicals dealing with special interests, e.g. stamp 
collecting, etc.; 


(e) Keesing's Contemporary Archives (6th form work).8 


This list of course would have to be modified to meet secondary modern 
requirements. Keesing's, for instance, while worthwhile in a grammar . 
school, would have difficulty in justifying its existence in a.secondary 
modern school. In passing it should be remembered that once the magazines 
have been settled for the school, the librarian should keep a register of 
all magazines he receives; it is difficult for him to keep a mental check 
on what issues of the magazines he has received. 


For displaying magazines and periodicals, some-form of rack or cabinet 
is required. There are many varieties of rack which can be acquired -for 
the school library. One consists of a series of steeply sloping. shelves 
provided with ledges like a holder on a piano. Another type is a rack with 
a narrow compartment stepped up in tiers backwards. In these compartments 
the periodicals stand upright each above the one in front of it. A third 
type consists of a rack with narrow vertical partitions, each partition 
being assigned to a particular periodical with stands in it like .bookshelves. 
The first type is the most effective way of displaying periodicals attractively 
but it requires more space than the other types. The third type is the most 
economical of space but it does not display the periodicals. 


If periodicals are purchased, the expense of them must be justified 
by their being used to the greatest possible extent. The more important 
should be bound or filed in some permanent way, especially. those .which 
publish an index at the end of each volume. Magazines like 'Meccano 
Magazine’ when bound can be added. to the non-fiction lending section. The 
binding of such magazines can often be carried out by the children themselves 
in the art and craft lessons. Magazines which are filed and do not themselves 
publish an index can be indexed on normal 5" x 3" catalogue cards. The 
indexing can be the work of the children. 


In order that the children might realise that a library contains other 
valuable articles of information besides books, it is a good idea-to keep 
visual aids and similar tools of learning in the library. Gramophone. records 
and film strips can be classified, catalogued, and kept in the library to be 
borrowed by teachers requiring them for their lessons or by children to have 
a look at, with the librarian's permission. An illustrations collection 
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kept in the library is an added asset. This as well as being a valuable 
teaching aid for any teacher who requires it, can also play a part in the 
instruction of children in reference work. 


The collection can soon be made if the pupils and staff are asked to 
bring pictures from magazines and catalogues. Only good illustrations 
should be accepted. Newspaper photographs and other pictures on inferior 
paper are not worth putting in the collection, while pictures of less than 
eight inches square are better rejected. All pictures should be mounted 
upon strong mounting paper and they should all be the same size, usually 
about 12" x 9". Each picture should then be classified and stored in a 
vertical file. 


. Newspapers, magazines and pictures will prove to be’more useftil-in the 
actual everyday work of the litrary than in the teaching of reference.work. 
The children will read and compare the newspapers, look at the pictures, 
and ivook through the magazines during their periods in the library or free 
time during the lunch breaks. The inclusion of newspapers, magazines and 
pictures in the scheme of work for teaching reference work in the library 
will be only a minor part of their usefulness in the school library. 


Newspapers and magazines can, of course, be used by the children in 
the same way as they use the books when they are finding information. 
Finding information from magazines, however, is a more difficult task than 
finding it from a book. This is a more advanced library activity and will 
usually be carried out only by pupils in the 'A' section of the secondary 
modern school. 


The magazines, however, which the librarian decides not to keep can 
be of great value to the 'D' grade child. The 'D' grade, in many cases, 
has not reached a sufficiently high standard of reading to be able to search 
for information in books and to write reports on his findings as will the 
‘A’, '"B' and in some cases the 'C' grade child. Reference work with the 
"D' grade child will need to have a more practical bias. Instead of writing 
essays to report his findings, the 'D* grade child will make scrapbooks, 
Magazines which are no longer required will provide the material for -the 
scrapbook, in addition to being a source of supply for the illustrations 
collection, the making of which is another task which can be carried out 
reasonably well by the less intelligent child. 
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